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DEDICATION. 



TO SUBSCRIBERS. 



Kind and Gbnerous Patrons, 

Let it be my first duty to thank you for the liberal 
support I have received from you. 

The difficulties an Author has to contend with, in bringing his pro- 
ductions forward, are not generally known. If he be a person of rank, 
with a sufficient property to bear the great expence of numerous advertise- 
ments throughout the kingdom, the task is easy, if it prove not profitable : 
but when, instead of the Author possessing rank and fortune, he happens 
to move in the humbler walks of life, without the advantage of connexions, 
and without a capital to bear the expence of publishing, his chance has 
hitherto been but small. Few Booksellers can be induced to run the risk, 
because, greater part of the world never think of reading a work till the 
Author has got a name. 

Such were my prospects, and such the difficulties I had to look at; but 
I thought I could find patrons, who would assist me, and I have found 
them in you. After many disappointments, I at last resolved to appeal to 
fhe public, and I have not appealed in vaiut 

Unknown in the poetical world, you have stretched out your fostering 
hands to enable me to bring forth the following work ; and to the judgment 
of the world I leave it. Should it succeed, it may prove a spur to future 

« * 

exertions, perhaps better than the present. Should it fail, my gratitude, 
for your kindness, will not be the less. You have generously afforded me 



r 



yi. INTRODDCTION, 

Lying nearly miJway between Kenilworth and Ets- | 
sham, aod commanding the great north road, it appears to I 
me more than probable, that in tlie coDfusion and total 
ruin of Leicester's party, that ensued after the battle of 
Epesfaam, Beldesert Castle would fall into the hands of the 
Royalists, with little opposition, whilst advaucing to take | 
Reuilworth Castle, the last place of refuge of Leicester'^ 
party; and would, without doubt, be one of the first plac«» 
destroyed. '1 

IJistory is the record of past political events, and, in. 
touching upon historical subjects, political language must^ I 
occasionally, be used : but 1 hope roy readers will believa, 1 
mCj when I say, that no political expression, used in tha 
work, has any allusion to the politics of the present day,, I 
I have endeavoured to make my characters speak the senti-^ I 
meats, we might suppose any one, with similar views, feel-, J 
ings, and situations to use; for human nature is much the I 
same in all ages, and the love of liberty, the devotion of I 
loyalty, the ardour of love, and the miseries of disappointed j 
ambition, will produce nearly the same feelings and actions^ 1 
throughout every period of the world. Thank Heaven wn I 
now live in happier times, and though the voice of distreai, J 
is, unfortunately, too much heard amongst us, no one caa, J 
complain of J 

" Stripes, imprisoniaent, and galling chains, ^M 

Save vliat our country's lavii award to all, ^M 

Who vialatc them." See Act I. Scene 3. ^ 

We now live under the protection of the laws, 80^1 
what has been lost in power, by the higher orders of the ] 
state, is to them an absolute gain. The security and splea- J 
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dour of royally, without the responsibility formerly attached 
to it, are more than an equivalent to that extra power, 

'^ Reaped in the iron faarrestB of the field ;** 

and the maintenance of which induced our greatest poet 
to exclaim, 

^ Uneasy lies the head that wears a croivn.'* 

Our nobles, though no longer able to set their sovereign 
and the laws equally at defiance, retain a great share of their 
ancient power, without the means of slaughtering and ruin- 
ing each other, and inflicting the horrors of war upon their 
country. Brave as their ancestors, when their country's 
cause calls them to the field or to ride the waves; the 
luxury and enjoyments they possess in peace, more than 
counterbalance their loss of feudal power, whilst their 
means of diffusing happiness on thousands, by their muni- 
ficence, is daily proved* 

How far the work may prove successful must be left to 
a generous public. The subject is English, and, with all 
our unfortunate difi*erences upon politics. Englishmen are 
Englishmen still, and will no doubt, enter into its merits* 
or demerits, on purely English grounds. 

Courteous reader, I leave it in your hands. If it is 
worthy of your commendation give it : if not, I must submit 
to your judgment, and abide by your verdict. Farewell, 

G. W. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



SIMON DE MONTFORT . , Eakl of Lbicbstbr. 

LORD LOVAT . . .A Nobleman in Leicestbr's Service. 

AUSTIN ... . . . Attendant upon Lord Loyat. 

(A Nobleman in the serrice of Prince 

LIONEL ■? 

^ Edward, in love with Elgiya. 

ANSLEM f 

> . . . . Vassals of Leicester. 

j;brome 3 



RICHARD A Freeman. 

JOHN RiCHARD^s Son. 

KING HENRY, PRINCE EDWARD, OFFICERS, SOLDIERS, 

OUTLAWS, &c. 

COUNTESS OF LEICESTER . Sister to Kino Hbnrt. 

ELGIVA . . ... .An Orphan. Ward of Leicester. 

C Richard's daughter, attendant upon 



EDITH -< 

f Elgiya. 



^Wife of ] 

MARGERY . • -^ 

I Edith. 



Richard, and Mother of 



The Scene is laid in the Reign of Hbnby III., during the few last days of 

Leicester's Rebellion. 



THE FALL OF LEICESTER: 

A DRAMATIC P0E3f, 
In ^ibe act0. 



ACTL 

SCENE T.— MOOR NEAR THE GATES OF 
BELDESERT* CASTLE. 



Enter Elgiya and Edith. 

ELGIVA. 

Here let me take a momentary rest 
For my distracted brain ; awhile removed 
From the wild din, that reigns within the Castle. — 
There nought is heard save hostile preparations; 
The harrying to and fro of messengers, 
Mastering of troops, and furbishing of arms : 
Whilst anxious care sits on each clouded brow. 
As if expecting danger. Edith, tell me 

• Beaudesert — Beldesert of Dugdale— vulgo Belser, is separated from 
Henley-in-Arden by a small stream, the head stream of the Alne, an 
affluent of the Avon. 

Henley-in-Arden (a small town fourteen miles from Birmingham, and 
eight from Stratford-on-Ayon,) is situated in a valley, bounded on one side 
by a ridge of hills, that extend for about three miles, enclosing it in a 
kind of amphitheatre. In this valley, in the parish of Beaudesert, rises 
a high hill, unconnected with the chain before mentioned. On this hill has 
been a castle, the vestiges of which are still visible. The road up the hill 
starts at the southern end, and winds up the eastern side, into what has 
probably been the court yard. The whole of the top of the hill appears to 

B 
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What ia the purport of Lord Lovat's risit. 
For since be cams all h^s been preparalioD. 
To bim the Marescbal has resigned bis trust. 
Whilst, with tbe Countess, oft and long he holds 
Serious discourse, on matters of importance. — 
Anslem no donbt has told you. 

EDITH. 

Anslem, dtd you say ? 



Yes, Analera. Your lover, as I wetn. 
Trifie not, I charge tbee; tell me plainly. 

EDITH. 

'Tis true I speak to Aaslem, be to me. — 

He informed me Prince Edward has escaped 

And joined the Earl of Gloocester ; that great Leicester 

Is sorely pressed, and will be forced to leave 

Bis mountain fastness to obtain supplies. 

Lovat is come to muster fresh recruits 

To aid our noble master. 

ELGIVA. 

And to perish ! — 
Ob, cursed ambition 1 ob, deluded monarch! 
Between whose straggles tens of thousands bleed, 
And fill the land with widows and wilb orphans.— 

have btea eadosed, and a loaae ruiu alt round it. The nortbem balf of J 
the lull is remarkably steep at the top, and hac evidently been made •» I 
by art, rising several feet above the level of the southern half. It appealM' 1 
to have been conncclcd with the southern part by ft narrow way, probably ft 
covered uoe. On the northern end, beyond the fosse, appears to hsY* J 
been situated a barbican, or outwork; and on each side of the covered' J 
way appcur to have been others, eompletcly comnumding the fosle, E 
enabling them to rake it from one end of the hill to the other, tt it 
property of Simon de Montfort, Earl of LeicMUT, killed al tbe battla of^ 
ETCsham, and no trace can be found of it in history eince hie deatb.— 
Is now tlie property of Sir Edward Smytlie, Bart. 
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My father feU> figktiDg in Leicester's cause : 

Heart-broken at the news^ my mother sank^ 

And left her only child without protection. — 

Now Lovat's conduct fills my soul with fears^ 

For there is one— one that I dare not namci 

Sworn foe to Leicester, who was once my friend. 

But hold — I wish I was in heaven ! [weepi] 

EDITH. 

Some one approaches, shall we not withdraw ? 

ELGIVA. 

He will not harm us, 'tis a holy pilgrim. 

Enter Lionel, in disguise, 

LIONEL. 

Fair lady, hail ! heaven's blessings rest upon you.^ 

ELGIVA. 

The same to thee, kind father. 

LIONBL. 

Wilt thou grant 
Thy private ear one moment to my words ? 
Words of import to thee, and fraught, perhaps. 
With years of happiness, or years of woe. 

ELGIVA. 

Thou wilt not wrong me, if I lend my ear ? 

LIONEL. 

Wrong thee ? never. But time fast presses on me. 

ELGIVA. 

Edith, retire awhile until I call you. [Exit Edith. 

LIONEL, 

Elgiva, do you know me 7 

ELGIVA. 

Sure that voice 
Is that pf Lionel ! Good heavens, 'tis he ! 

LIONEL. 

Yes, I am Lionel. I am come to save thee ;-^ 
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To shield tliee from tbe fate now linnging o'er thee. 
Before the moon again shall fill her horns, 
n caslle will become a mouldering heap, 
en lovely fair one, on my bending knee, 
ow implore thee to escape from ruin, 
■ply to some humbler shed, some safer spol. 
Where innocence aaJ virtue may avoid 
The horrid shock of war. For this sole end I came 
r this assumed the pilgrim's garb, and through 
rrounding foes forced out a devious way. — 
L me but know the loved Elgiva's safe, 
en, if I full, my dying will be happy, 
ippy in haviug saved the one I love. 
Although she loves me uot. 

ELGIVA {taking his hand.) 



Lionel, ; 



e! 



s this a time to talk of love, whtht death, 
With giant strides, tbns desolates the land 7 
But whence this sudden danger? 



[i(neeZf]'| 



Gallant Edward 
Has from bis keepers' artful toils eseaped. 
And joined my brother Glo'ster. Great our force. 
More than enough to regain his father's rights, 
And crash the rebel Leicester. 

ELGIVA. 

Call him not 
A rebel. I will not hear thee wrong him. 
He is my guardian, he is kind to me : 
Then can I wish his downfall ? Hear me, Lionel ! 
The tongue that vents a slander on his name. 
Sounds harshly to my ear. Oh, wouldst thou stay;^ 
Wouldst thou bat live with him as I have done, 
Thy speech would ao more wrong him. 
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LIONEL. 

What, Elgiva, 
Is theia thy lovely voice employed to aid 
Proud Leicester's cause ? Must all that I adore 
Thus prove the first to tempt me from allegiance ! 

( Walks lost in thought, J 
[il«rfe,] {Come justice, honour, fealty to my aid, 
Or love will prove victorious.) Stay — stay — 
Yes, happy should I he to stay with thee. 
But duty urges no. Oh, Elgiva ! 
Wouldst thou but bid me die, or strive to gain 
Thy lo¥e, by some most dangerous enterprise. 
The task were easy. But to forfeit all. 
Save thy fair self, that unto man is dear — 
Hear me, Elgiva ! Though the Royal Henry 
Too weak and yielding, has been oft misled 
By fawning favourites, still he is our sovereign. — 
And though with pleasure, thousands hailed the hour. 
When Leicester promised to reform the state ; 
Soon his proceedings forced them to confess. 
The patriot's tongue concealed the traitor's heart. 
He meant not to reform, but to destroy : 
To hurl his lawful sovereign from his seat. 
And wear the crown himself. Success awhile 
Attended him, and ere our sovereign's friends 
Awoke to his ambition, and could raise 
A force sufficient to defend his cause^ 
Henry was made prisoner. 

ELGIVA. 

Too well I know 
The blood-stained plains of Lewis. Oh, that day ! 
That fatal day to Henry and to me ; 
He lost his regal power, I lost my father. — 
Oh, Lionel ! Lionel! [tveeps] 
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[*' 



can weep with (bee! 
Yet Leicester cared not. 



Then, Elgivs, 
re thee ; 

iafety. 



LIONEL. 

Well mayat thou weop. — 
How maoy thousanda more can wet 
Sueh are ambition's fruits 
Until the yery power himself created — 
The knights and burgesses withstood bis aim, 
And called Prince Edward to the nation's rescue. 
His day is o'er. The royalists at last 
Haye hemmed him in, and cut off bis supplies : 
And soon as hunger drives them from the hills, 
A force superior is prepared to meet him. 
And chase him through the kingdom. 
Fly to some safe retreat, let me irapli 
Trust all to me, and I'll procure thy 

ELGIVA. 

I cannot, Lionel, escape with thee ; 

IVIy conscience would u{ibr^id me. I must stay. 

Come war, come ruin, I must bide my time.— 

What would the world, wbat would our matrons say 

If Elglva should elopo with Leicester's foe ? 

Oh, Lionel, tbou daring, generous youth ; 

Preserve tUyself ! In happier limes, perhaps. 

We again may meet. Until then, farewell ! 

Think on your orphan friend. Farewell, farewell ! [goins^ 

LIONEL. 

Ere happier limes arrive we n.eet again. 

When danger thickens, and when ruin spreads, 

When dead and dying shall choke yon Aloe's stream, 

And those high walls are lost in smoke and Hams, 

Yon then shall find me, and you then will wish, 

I had the means of saving you from harm. 

That 1 have now. Farewell, farewell ! [Exit LlONBL. 

ELGIVA, 

May beavcn he his protection, who has thus 

Peril'd his life to save me from destruction. \_ExU. 



Mir] 

I 
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SCENE II.— BIVOUAC— WELSH MOUNTAINS 

IN THE DISTANCE, 



LEICBSTBR. 

Long have the reins of empire, in my hand, 

Guided the wheels of state, and Henry's power 

Been prostrate to my own. But now my star 

Is retrograde; and Edward's rising power 

Eclipses mine. My sun is past the south. 

And its declining rays now shadow forth 

The event of coming evil. Like those birds. 

That, with approaching night, retire to rest, 

And leave the world without one tuneful note« 

So all abandon me. All around me — 

Even those I trusted most, are falling from me. 

Desertion thins my ranks ; whilst disaffection. 

Increased by hunger and incessant toil. 

Threatens my utter ruin. Oh, ambition ! 

Thou god- to whom my every prayer was offered. 

Where art thou now ? Thy service has been hard. 

Treason, rebellion 'gainst my rightful liege, 

Corroding cares, suspicious jealousies, 

(E'en when thou deignest to smile propitious on me,) 

Destroyed all peace, and made my very pow^r 

A burthen greater than the labourer's toil. — 

And now thou leavest me ; than whom there never 

Bowedl a more ardent votary to thy shrine !-«- 

Ambition, dost thou hear? Hear cursed Ambition! 

Thou ruin of mankind ! attend and hear me ; 

Whilst I curse thee, and all, that by thee urged. 

Would wade through ruin, blood, and crimes, to power. 

Enter Ratcliff. 

RATCLIFF. 

My Lord, you seem in sorrow. Let not grief 
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At disappointments, weigh upon your heart. 
'Twill prove a canker, that will soon corrode 
The springs of action, and destroy their use. 

LEICESTER. 

Ah, Ratcliff, what's the news ? Where is the enemy ? 

RATCLIFF. 

Soon as 'twas known that we had left the hills, 

(As if forewarned of our intended route,) 

The troops of Edward straight broke up their camp. 

To cut off our retreat to Beldesert, 

And have this day been seen, not thirty miles 

From Arden's forest. Simon, your gallant son, 

Is on the march to join you, and by this 

Is safe at Renilworth. 

LEICESTER. 

Say no more — 
Haste to Beldesert. Tell Lord Lovat, quickly 
To have that place as strong as art can make it, 
TVhich, by forced marches, we must strive to reach. 
Or all will soon be over. Also tell him 
To send off no more troops, but keep them there, 
For small detachments will be cut to pieces. 

RATCLIFF. 

My Lord, your servant. [Exit Rat cliff. 

LEICESTER. 

I must again urge 
These toil-worn, crippled, harassed soldiers on. [Exit, 



SCENE III.— CASTLE.— GUARD ROOM 



Enter Lovat and Austin. 

LOVAT. 



You much surprize me. 
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AUSTIN. 

Indeed, my Lord, 'tis true. 

LOVAT. 

Bat when was this ? 

AUSTIN. 

Three hours have hot yet rnn. 

LOVAT. 

Where did she meet him ? 

AUSTIN. 

By yon^bubbling brook, 
That winds along the flat. From the Blackford,* 
Dressed as a pilgrim, I saw him advance.— 
Suspecting some intrigue, I hastened forth, 
And 'mongst the boughs that overhang the brook, 
I found a safe concealment from their view. 
He bade her hail. She sent her maid aside 
Far out of hearing, that they might discourse. — 

LOVAT. 

And there she called Leicester ambitious ? 

AUSTIN. 

Yes. 

LOVAT. 

And held a long discourse ? 

AUSTIN. 

My Lord, she did. 

LOVAT. 

And wished again to see him ? 

AUSTIN. 

Yes, my Lord. 

LOVAT. 

And know you who he was ? 

* About a quarter of a mile off, where the road from Warwick enters 
Henley. 
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AUSTIN. 

She called him Lionel. 

LOVAT. 

Lionel ! What Glo'ster's younger brother ? — 
1 know the daring youth. The fellest foe, 
That Leicester has to. fear. But no matter — 
Haste to discharge the business you are upon. 

[Exit Austin. 
Leicester's power, I fear, is nearly over. — 
On this report L act.- This will estrange 
That marked affection of the Countess from her. 
And place her in my power. Chaste as Diana, 
She withstands each offer that I make of love. 
I now will woo her in a different sort. 
The dungeon's gloom may force her stubborn heart 
To yield to my entreaty. Should 1 fail, 
I then will seize what she denies to grant. [Exit, 

Enter Anslem and Jerome. 

ANSLEM. 

The morning's dawn will call us to the field, 
To fight great Leicester's battles. 

JEROME. 

And to fall, 
For kites to peck at, and for wolves to feed on. 

ANSLEM. 

You seem down hearted. You would rather stay 
And take your ease, whilst others undergo 
The toils and dangers of the battle field. 

JEROME. 

Anslem, I would. Not that I care for life, 

For 'gainst a foreign foe I would gladly rush. 

And drain my heart's last drop for England's cause. — 

But my soul sickens at the very thought, 
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That every blow destroys a fellow slave, 
Perhaps a brother. What gain we by fighting ?— 
Wounds or untimely death if our cause fail : 
Chains and slavery if we are victorious, 

anslbm. 
Jerome, this too has much engaged my thoughts. 
What matters it who rules, if we are slaves ? 
Did we enjoy that freedom, I am told 
Was our forefathers' under Saxon laws — 
Were we but free to choose our own employers — 
If each day's toil received its due reward — 
If what we gained was guarded from the hand 
Of lawless power — were our bodies free 
From stripes, imprisonment, and galling chains, 
Save what our country's laws award to all 
Who violate them — then I say, the man 
Who would not fight for them, deserves his fate : 
But king or subject, who would keep them from us. 
Deserves not our support. Will Leicester give them ? — 

JEROME. 

No. The Norman yoke, though lighter than of yore. 
Is still too galling. We are serfs and bondmen. 
Bound to the soil, and sold like cattle on it — 
We are the tools the great are forced to use. 
To aid their own ambition. When not wanted 
To fight their battles, we must toil to serve them. 

anslem. 
Liberty ! liberty ! I will have my freedom. — 
No more I risk my life to serve the cause 
Of either party. Should a foreign foe 
Invade our land, I'll drain my heart's last blood, 
But not one drop shed I in party quarrels. 

JEROME. 

Bravo, Anslem ! 'tis easier said than done. — 



if 
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ANSLEH. 

Jerome, yoa are wrong: 'tis as easy dooe as said. 

Thinkest thon not, tUat in the wide extent 

Of Arclen's forest, we could fare as well 

As serving under Leicester? Will yon try it? 

JEROMB. 

With you I will : but what ii your intention T 

ANSLEM, 

Seest thon yon hill, black with its shading wood. 
That, like a vast ant-hillock, rises far 
To a south western view ? 

JEROME. 

I know it well, 
'Tis near to Barlichway." 

ANSLEM. 

You are right. 
Beneath, there is a spacious cave, concealed 
By trees and underwood. There we will remain. 
And live on venison and other cheer. 
Our route, to-morrow, lies through Alne and Alcester.f 
Upon the march we straggle from the ranks. 
And there we meet. Some little Saxon blood 
Still lurks within my veins. The laws that yield 
No safety to our person or our goods. 
Are not the laws that Englishmen require, 

JEROME. 

[ really think that Leicester is a tyrant, 
Greater by far than the misgoided Henry. — 
In younger days he was too much misled ; 
But dearly has he paid those years of folly. 



ANSLEM. 



Then now we part to meet n 



.3 slaves. 



eight milca from tlic Castle. 



t Commonly pronounced Al'ster. 
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JEROME. 

To*morrow's setting- sun will leave us free» 

ANSLBM. 

Watch well your opportunity. Adieu! 

JEROME. 

Do you the same. The night will quickly pass. [Exeunip 

END OF THE FIRST ACT. 



ACT 11. 

SCENE I.— CASTLE-HALL. 



Countess of Leicester and Lovat. 

COUNTESS. 

'Tis most perplexing. Edward's power, I fear, 

Will prove «o great, that he will be compelled 

To feign submission. Have proper means been used 

To fortify the castle, and provide 

Such stores within its walls, that we may bear 

Some months of siege, if such mischance should happen. 

LOVAT. 

With men determined to defend the place. 

For months we could defy Prince Edward's power,* 

But treason lurks within the castle walls. 

And those you least suspect, hold open converse 

With Leicester's foes. If I might entreat you, 

I would suggest the fair Elgiva should 

Be warned of going farther than the gates : 

* I have heard military men (who have seen some of the strongest 
fortifications in the world) declare, that previous to the invention of gun- 
powder, it might thave heea rendered nearly impregnable. 
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Some ill may happen from it. You little think 
A form so fair is leagoed with Leicester's foei, 

COUNTESS. 

Impossible. So artless— void of guile — 

I cannot for a moment bring my mind 

To think it true. 1 know you oft hdve said 

You viewed her with suspicion, and have hinted 

At this before. Convince me that your chargo 

Has trath for its foundation, and at once 

She shall be subject to such strict conGnement, 

As you shall deem required ; hut until then, 

I must retain that just regard for her, 

I thiuk her conduct merits. 



I ask DO more ; 
And if you will consent to call her here. 
At once she shall confess what I have said, 
And I will prove the cbarge I make against her, 

Counless rings the Bell. Eater Servant. 

CODNTES9. 

Tell Lady Elgiva we would wish her here. 

lExil SERVAii 

LOVAT. 

My Ludy, I would suggest tbat at the lirst, 
YoQ seem to heed not what has just transpired — 
Speak with your wonted kindness. — Here she comoa. 
Enter Elgiva. 

COUNTESS. 

Elgiva dear, in troubled times like these, 
It is not safe to wander from the castle. 
Some evil men may lurk around unseen. 
And danger, unexpecteil, fall upon you. 

ELGIVA. 

Accept, dear Countess, my most grateful thanks, 
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For your kind care. I never go far away, 

J merely wander round the castle hill, 

To escape the noise that reigns within these walls* 

LOVAT. 

You went not far to meet great Leicester's foe. — 
Methinks a dangerous place for one of them 
To meet by an appointment. 

ELGIVA. 

I meet by an appointment ? 
Faith my Lord, you know but little of Elgiva, 
Or you had paused before you made such charge. 

COUNTESS. 

Elgiva, what is this ? What means 3'onr Lordship ? 
Elgiva meet the deadliest foe of Leicester? 

LOVAT. 

This day Elgiva met our Leicester's foe. 

ELGIVA. 

This afternoon, whilst walking near the gates, 
I saw a pilgrim draw towards the castle — 
Thinking him coming here, I turned not from him. 
He bade me hail. The salve I returned. 
'Tis true we talked awhile, and then he left me. 

COUNTESS. 

What was the burden of your long discourse T 

ELGIVA. 

We talked of bye-gone times, and different scenes* 

LOVAT. 

Did he not urge you to leave Beldesert ? 

ELGIVA. 

What was said there is of no import to thee ; 
Fits it thy manhood thus to question me ? 

COUNTESS. 

Is it your gratitude to Leicester's house. 
To hold a correspondence with its foes ? 
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ELGIVA. 

I correspond not with a foe of Leicester. 

LOVAT. 

Then is not Lionel oar Leicester's foe 7 

ELGITA. 

A foe to thee wonld Lionel soon prove, 

Or any other man, that dared insult 

A helpless female, as thoa now dost me. 

Lionel I know : for oft in childhood, we 

Have spent our hours together. Past events 

Have long removed me from him. Yet if fame 

Reports him right, thy soul would shrink within thee 

If his raised arm were here for to protect me. — 

What of Lionel ? Though he is our foe. 

He is far from hence. 

LOVAT. 

By this he may be : 
But you know well, that he, this afternoon, 
In pilgrim's garb, held converse with yourself. 

BLGIVA. 

How know you that ? 

COUNTESS. 

Elgiva, this is strange ! 
The charge of Lovat thou canst not deny. 

BLGTYA. 

What ! is he then turned priest, that unto him 
I must confess. What was said to me I heard ; 
What I replied, my conduct best explains. 

LOVAT. 

You wished to meet again. 

BLGIVA. 

I did. It now appears 
My footsteps have been watched, my words set down: 
Is this the employment of the noble Lovat, 
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To watch an helpless orphan — act the spy — 
Pry on my private walks — and thus become 
The base betrayer of a friendless female? 

COUNTESS. 

He tells you it was Lionel you met. 

ELGIVA. 

Be it whom it may, my tongue shall not betray him. 

COUNTESS. 

This instant name the pilgrim yon were with. 
Or I shall yield you to Lord Lovat's keeping. 

ELGIVA. 

No threat shall ever force me to betray 

A name, that conscience bids me not unfold. 

/'LovAT goes tft the door, and calls Austin in, toko enters,) 

LOVAT. 

My Lady, you have heard Elgiva call me 

A spy, and much besides, and that I watched her ; 

I here deny it ; and have one to prove 

The charge I made has truth for its foundation. — 

Austin, did you, this afternoon, behold 

This lady hold discourse with Lionel ? 

AUSTIN. 

My Lord, I did, and heard much that was said, 
And thought myself in duty bound to tell you. 

COUNTESS. 

Elgiva, is it thus you make return 

For all my kindness and affection to you ? 

Lovat, as governor in our Leicester's absence, 

We yield her prisoner. Let her be confined 

In her own chamber, with a faithful guard 

At her room door, till she discovers all. [Exit Countess. 

ELGIVA. 

Countess, good night ! 

D 
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LOVAT. 

Austin, call the guard. [Exit Austin. 

Elgiva, DOW your fate is in your bands. 
Make me your friend, and all shall soon be well. 

ELGIVA. 

I know, full well, much on myself depends, — 

I know that now I am within your power, — 

That I have been watched, trepanned, betrayed by thee. 

To serve thy viler purpose. But mark me well, 

I scorn thy power, as I despise thy threats. 

1 know where I can find a powerful friend, 

To save me from thy malice and ill-treatment. 

LOVAT. 

Ah, where ? 

ELOIVA. 

In heaven. A place you seldom think of. 

Enter Austiiv, Anslem aiti{ Jerome. 

LOVAT. 

Guards, see this lady to her private room, 
There lock her in, and keep a careful watch. 
Until you are relieved. 1*11 see you shortly. 

[Exeunt Omnes. 



SCENE II.— LEICESTER'S TENT. 



Leicester and Officers. 

LEICESTER. . 

What tidings of the foe. Where are they now ? 

OFFICER. 

Save one small body that appears to watch 
Our onward progress, nothing can be seen. 
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LEICESTER. 

I like not that. We soon shall find, I fear, 

That some manoeavre^ on the part of Glo'ster, 

Will intercept onr route. If we can gain 

Oar castles unopposed, 1 then shall fear not 

A few days rest, with plenty of supplies. 

Will so refresh our now exhausted troops, 

That Edward's power would pause ere they assailed us. 

Onwards to Gloucester ; there we pass the Severn, 

Our course will then be open. 

OFFICER. 

You must forget, 
The bridges have been both destroyed at Gloucester; 
Whilst the late rains have so increased the stream. 
That the river is now unfordable. 

LEICESTER. 

Then we to Tewkesbury must wend our way. 
And cross the river there. 

OFFICER. 

That bridge is also down. 

LEICESTER. 

One course alone is left then. Wo must get 

As many boats as we can now collect. 

And ferry o'er the foot. The horse may find 

A ford, where they can pass. The baggage throw 

Into the rolling flood, if it cannot 

Be ferried over, without losing time. 

Thus we shall elude them, and obtaki 

Supplies we stand in need of. Haste to your posts, 

(To part of the Officers.^ 
And march the troops down to the river's side. 
Along the banks I will myself proceed, 
And choose a proper station for our plan. 
Whilst you sirs, (to the other Officers) make all search for 
every boat, 
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That can be got^ to aid our present purpose. 

[Exeunt Officers. 

Oh, had my better fate moulded my form 

Of milder temper, and with less ambition, 

I had been happy. I had then enjoyed 

The lasting honour of a country'ssaviour. 

But, lifted upwards, I aspired too high ; 

Till,. giddy with the height to which I rose, 

1 would soar higher. But my towering flight 

Is stopped at once, and like the wounded bird. 

Whose wing the deadly shaft has sorely pierced, 

I headlong fall, and now have no resource 

But to tight on ; to conquer or to fall. 

No terms are offered, but of base surrender, 

Without condition, without hopes of mercy. {^Exif. 



SCENE III.— ROAD NEAR BARLICHWAY, 



Lionel, as a Pilgrim, 

LIONEL. 

Here let me rest awhile, removed from 
Besides the face of nature. Were my heart 
As calm as all around me, I were happy. — 
But my soul is torn by varying passions. 
1 know that I retain Elgiva's love. 
Though honour, virtue, modesty, combine 
To hold her where she is. Oh, may kind fate 
Soon grant repose to our distracted land. 
That law and justice may resume their power* 
And anarchy and rapine be removed. 
Then might I hope, should I survive the shock 
Of coming onslaughts, to be once more blest. 
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My thoughts mast now be turned on different objects ; 
Along this road, the troops of Edward , soon. 
Will march to their attack of Simon's army. 
I have obtained much useful information. — 
But who are these approaching now towards me ? 
Hail, strangers. 

Enter Ansi^em and Jerome. 

ANSLEM. 

Hail, holy father! hail! 

JEROME. 

Father, your blessing. Yet that youthful face 
Seems to proclaim your garb is but assumed. 

LIONEL. 

Dost thou think so ?. mistakes are often made. 

JEROME. 

And garbs are oft assumed : no matter. 

LIONEL. 

I see you are soldiers, and of Leicester's party. 

ANSLEM. 

And you a knight, acting the spy for Edward. 

LIONEL. 

If I spy aught, I see you are deserters. 
"Wish you to join the party of your sovereign ? 

ANSLEM. 

^o. You must away with us, and give 

A better answer than you yet have done. [Draw swordt, 

LIONEL. 

[Drawing.l That must decides at once I shall not*do it. 
That word was made for slaves like you to hear. 
And not for me to yield to. Keep your distance. 
The first that dares molest me meets his fate : 
His fellow lives not to relate the story. 

ANSLEM. 

Bravo, my father ! Is fighting then your trade ? 
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Boast not too fast. Perhaps aome plebian arm 
Is nerved as strong as one of nobler blood.— 
The peasant^s garb, full oft, overlays a heart 
As brave and daring as one wrapt in ermine. — 
At once to strike thee powerles«!, let me tell thee. 
The fair £lgiva is now in confinement. 

LIONEL. 

Elgiva, heavens ! 

JEROME. 

Thy looks at once betray thee. 

LIONEL. 

Di<f you not name Elgiva. Who is she ? 

ANSLEM. 

'fhe one whom. Lionel, in pilgrim's garb, 
Was with bat yesterday. What ails you now? 

LIONEL. 

Mad and distracted. Trifle no more with me : 

I see you know me. I am Lionel. [Skeaths his stowdL 

Put up your swords, we may assist each other. 

[Gives Anslem a purse. 
Share that between you, tell me what has happened. 

ANSLEM. 

^ Taking part of the money, and returning tlte purse ^ J 
A part we take : the rest yourself will need. 
If you have lost Elgiva, 1 h^ve lost Edith, 
Unless kind fate should better smile upon us. 

LIONEL. 

And wli»is Edith ? 

ANSLfiM. 

Attendant on Elgiva* 

Your hands, my friej^s^ I ipray you quickly tell me 
What has transpired, since I was at Beldesert. 

ANSLEM. 

The lustful Lovaty wishing to obtain 
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Elgiva's charms, had watched her every step. 
A spy was stationed 'mongst the trees where she 
Would oft resort, and where yoa met her last. 
You were o'er heard. Elgiva is locked np; 
And we last night stood gaard at her room door. 
Disgusted, we have fled from Leicester's ranks. 
And are no more his slaves. Qat for her sake^ 
(For the fair Elgiva is so kind to all,) 
We harm you not. Our need compels ns now 
To take part of the treasure yon have offered. 
You may proceed ; hut marky the country round 
Is full of hostile foes. Now Sir, good day. 

LIONEL. 

My friends, we part not yet, I mast entreat yoa. 
Is Editby too, imprisoned f 

ANSLGM. 

Not when I left her. 

LIONEL. 

Tell me, I pray you, who are Edith's friends. 

ANSLEM. 

Her father is a Henley freeman : one 

Of the first tradesmen in that little borough. 

What matters that to thee ? 

LIONEL. 

I will tell thee. 
No doubt you know the forest's winding paths. 
And could, unseen, obtain access anto him. 
Should not your love for Edith be enough 
To keep him from betraying you to Lovat, 
Place this within his hands, and tell him, when 

[Gives him a Cross^ 
The fall of Leicester shall bring ruin on him. 
This cross shall gain for him both wealth and safety. 
If he will ascertain, by every means 
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That lie within his power, Elgiva's fate. 
And let yon know it. Let us now arrange 
The place where I shall find you in my need^ 

ANSLEM. 

Then follow ns, and we will shew yoa where. {^Exeunt, 



.AXi 



SCENE IV.— CASTLR—ELGIVA'S CHAMBER. 



ELGIVA. 

Again the clock has told the midnight hour, 

Since I have here been guarded. All is now silent. 

Save the heavy tread of watchful sentinels. 

Still I see no signal. Not a breeze 

Disturbs the foliage ; whilst the pearly dew, 

Upon each blade and leaf, reflects the light 

Of myriad stars, that fill the a^ure sky. 

Ah, me ! where must I go? Whither must I flee ? 

Hence I must away, or forfeit all 

That woman holds most dear. Oh, Lionel ! 

Peace, throbbing heart, be still — be still — 

He is a foe to Leicester's noble house : 

And — and what ? I am their prisoner. — 

Should I escape them, where have I to flee 

For safety and for shelter? To the convent? 

And in the cloister's pale find — peace? No, never. 

My prayers would be but blasphemy, unless 

Each Saint were Lionel. If I fly, 

I may expose myself to danger — insult — 

I may — but here of them I am sure : 

For Lovat now begins to act with rudeness. 

The world cannot contain a baser heart 

Than he possesses. All are not like his. 
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And whilst a chance remains to save my honour, 

That chance I'll take, how great soe'er the risk. 

But hark, I hear his footsteps at the door. 

Now holy angels guard me. 

[Enter Lovat.] Why is this, 

That on my midnight hour you creeping steal ? 

What means your visit at this timeless hour ? 

LOVAT. 

I come to fold thee to my arms, and say 
I love thee. Why not to rest, Elgiva ? 

ELGIVA. 

When night wolves prowl, the timid hind should wake. 

Is it thus you show your love, at dead of night 

To steal on my repose, and sleeping roh me 

Of all that I hold dear? Call it not love— 

Thy heart is utter stranger to the power 

Of that all sacred word. A word that says 

All that we know of heaven — of bliss on earth. 

LOVAT. 

Then call it what you will, it matters not. — 
If you would not, this instant, be confined 
Within those gloomy dungeons, which beneath* 
Stretch to this high hill's base, comply at once. 
If you deny my suit, your doom is sealed. — 
Even now, unto the dungeon's dreary gloom. 
Will I remove thee. The damp straw thy bed. 
And coarsest food shall be thy sole repast. 
But if you wish again to taste of day — 
Again to freely breathe the ambrosial air, — 
Enjoy your liberty, exempt from all 

• I have spent many hours on this hill, in my younger days. — I was 
much surprised on a recent visit, to find that the top of the northern part 
of the hill was gradually sinking in the middle. 

E 
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The penalties, your treason has brought on you, 
Come to ray arms, I'll prove your constant friend. 

(He attempts to seize her, she snatches his daggei\) 

ELGIVA. 

Stand off. To force I yield not. Touch me not. 

Or one of us shall perish. Hear me, Lovat, 

I do not like your wooing : but if nought. 

Save what you ask for, can avert my doom, 

Give me time for reflection. All depends 

Upon your conduct now. If you will grant me 

Until the morning, leisure to think of it ; 

The trifling boon, I ask, may prove an earnest. 

That I have been mistaken in your passion. — 

Convince me that you can a moment feel 

For my forlorn condition : for the kindness 

I may, perchance, reflect on what you have said. 

And better be prepared to meet your wishes. 

With pity look upon a helpless orphan. 

Without a friend to comfort or advise her. 

Do not, at once, compel me to consent 

To your request : I have no heart to give you. — 

'Tis gone — 'tis gone already. Here is an aching void, 

{Laying her hand on her breast,) 
That cannot be filled up by all your prayers. — 
But leave me now, unless, within your arms 
You wish my bleeding corse. If you but move 
One step towards me, in my throbbing breast 
I'll plant this shining blade. Yet I wish not 
To bear the horrors you have just described : 
My very soul chills at the contemplation. — 
By all your proffered love— by every hope 
Of earthly joy — by all your hopes of heaven — 
At once retire and leave me to reflection. 
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LOVAT. 

Lady, yoa have prevailed. Excuse my boldness ; 
Say 'twas a soldier's rashness. In the morning 
I'll wait upon you. Until then, farewell ! 

ELGIVA. 

My Lord, good night, may pleasing dreams await you ! 

LOVAT. 

Dear lady, so to you ; 'till morn farewell ! [Exit Lovat, 

ELGIVA. 

Ob» all ye heavenly powers, afford assistance.<" 

Now, faithful £dith, let me to my task ; 

I see the beacon light — kind angels guard me. 

(A light is seen on the adjoining hill : she holds her lamp to 
the window ; then makes fast the end of a long cord, 
throws it out of the window, attires herself, gets out 
of the window, and lowers herself down,) 

END OF THE SECOND ACT. 



ACT III. 

SCENE I.— HENLEY. 
INTERIOR OF RICHARD'S HOUSE. 



MARGERY. 

Heaven speed them on their journey, and in safety, 
May they both reach their wished for place of refuge. 
I would that Richard was returned ; this watching 
Suits not with me. Yet how could we refuse her, — 
So kind to Edith — so beset with danger. — 
Oh, what a world is this, when Arden's Rose 
Must be transplanted in the dead of night. 
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To save it from the storm ! Kind heaven, restore 

Order and peace to our distracted land ; 

End these intestine wars, that round us spread. 

One scene of ruin, hloodshed, rape and violence ; 

Father and son opposed in mortal strife ; 

The wife forsaken, and the mother childless ; 

Or mourning o'er her mangled darling son, 

Or her fair daughter's violated form. 

Peace ! peace ! peace ! let peace he all our prayer, 

That justice, law, and order may return. {A rap,) 

Who's there ? 

RICHARD, 

[ Withautf'] Richard. 

MARGERY. 

[Opening the door.] Thank heaven, you are returned. 
How have you sped : is fair Elgiva safe ? 

RICHARD. 

She is ; and now is on the way to Shrewsbury. 

Safe, but much exhausted. Thrice we showed 

Our light, before she answered, and we feared 

We should be noticed by the sentinel. At length 

Her light she showed. She reached the fosse in safety. 

And, with much toil, she forced through the facines 

That guarded it. Clearing the outer mound, 

Like to a deer that flies the hunter's aim. 

She hurried down the hill. Already breathless, 

She pressed quickly on, but sank exhausted 

Upon the rising brow. John hastened to her, 

And in his arms he bore her up the steep. 

She soon revived, and briefly told her story : 

Then thanking me, she sprang into her seat. 

Behind our son, who prides in the adventure. 

MARGERY. 

Husband y I have been thinking, this affair 
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May injure you, should Leicester's power succeed. 

Should it be known we aided in the rescue. 

His vengeance may fall on us. Do you think so ? 

RICHARD. 

No. We aid not Leicester's foe. We only save 
His ward from the lascivious hands of Lovat. 
Were Leicester here himself, that Lovat dare not 
Enact the tyrant, that he now sets up for. — 
But Leicester's power is o'er. The nation's voice 
Is heard but to destroy it. Even his friends — 
The very friends on whom he most relies. 
Curse his ambition, and with pity look 
On their imprisoned monarch. The knights — 
Yea, even the burgesses of his creation, 
Combine to aid Prince Edward and his father. 
The Commons Parliament is now against him. 
Amongst the Lords his power gets daily less. 
Wasted by famine, and o'erpowered by numbers. 
His troops are sunk in spirit, and unable 
To cope with Edward's, who will soon o'erpower him. 
[A rap.l But heavens, what is this ? Who's there ? 

ANSLEM. 

[Without^] A friend. 

RICHARD. 

Whether friend or foe, I open not the door. 
Until I know your errand. 

ANSLEM. 

Let me enter. 
My errand must be secret. Where is John ? 

MARGERY. 

We are undone, they are soldiers from the Castle, 

RICHARD. 

Let them in, then. 

MARGERY. 

Oh, husband, we are ruined ! 
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RICHARD. 

Cease your prating. (Opens the door. J What want yon here ? 

ANSLEM. 

[Entering. 1 A word with you in secret. Shut the door. 
Good dame^ when you see £dith, give my love. 
And tell her I am well. You look amazed , 
For a few moments let me beg yonr absence. 

RICHARD. 

Wife, retire : this fellow means no harm. [JSvi^ Margbry. 
What secret business hast thou for my ear ? 

ANSLEM. 

Do yon know me ? 

RICHARD, 

No. 

ANSLEM. 

Your daughter does. 
Know then, that yesterday, I was a soldier 
In Leicester's cause, and stationed at yon castle* 
Disgusted, I have fled from serving him ; 
Nor will I serve another as a slave. 
To fight their battles for our country's ruin. 
Edith I love ; of that some other time. 
When saw you her ? 

RICHARD. 

Et was last afternoon. 
Just ere the castle gates at sunset closed. 

ANSLEM. 

Then you know well Elgiva is a prisoner ? 

RICHARD. 

[Ande.l (What means all this. Elgiva — I know well— <- 

Sure he is a spy sent from there to entrap me.) 

My stay was short with Edith. What is your name ? 

ANSLEM. 

I do not blame your caution. You may trust me. 
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A noble Lord^ though a sworn foe to Leicester, 
Has sent this token, and if you will gain 

(Gives him Lionel's cross,} 
For him the tidings of Elgiva's fate^ 
When Leicester's power lies prostrate in the dust. 
It shall procure both wealth and safety for thee. 

RICHARD. 

[Aside,] (I see it all. They have found out the cord — 

I am suspected — and this toy's a lure 

To draw me to confession.) Take it back ; f Returns it,) 

And tell your noble Lord, not to apply 

Unto a father, to relate to him, 

What passed between a parent and his daughter* 

'Tis not for me to meddle with the great : 

My own affairs demand my sole attention* 

ANSLCM, 

'Tis a strange hour you mind them. You were up 
When I came here. But I can hear footsteps : 
Hide me — save my life — T now am at your mercy* 

RICHARD. 

Then enter here. Who's there ? (Conceals him* A rap.) 

JOHN. 

[ Without,] Your son : 
Oh, quickly let me in, I bleed to death. 

Enter John, wotmded. 

RICHARD. 

My son ! my son ! what sad affair has happened ? 

JOHN. 

A sad affair, indeed ; Elgiva's lost. 

Re-enter Margery. 

MARGERY. 

Oh, John, my child, you bleed ; you are sorely wounded. 

JOHN. 

Give me a little wine : bind up my wounds. 
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(Richard fetches wine, I^argery bandages. He drinks, they 
take off his coat, and bind up his arm,) 

MARGERY. 

Ill fated hour. Oh, that we had not thns 

Run into danger, to assist the great ! 

And you my son, how pale, how ill yoa look ! 

JOHN. 

Mother, do not weep, yoar tears distract me. 
I feel much better, I shall soon be well. 
This gash upon my arm has drawn some blood , 
And made me faint. Alas, for poor Elgiva ! 

RICHARD. 

Where is she now ? 

JOHN. 

I know not. When you left us, 
We urged our course with speed ; till, on the roa<I, 
A banditti attacked us, seized my horse, 
Tore me from before the alarmed Elgiva, 
And bore her shrieking oflf. Being overpowerM, 
With my sword broken, and my arm disabled, 
They rifled me of all that I possessed, 
And left me bleeding. I could do no more. 
So hastened homewards to procure assistance. 

MARGERY. 

What, lost your horse and money ? 

RICHARD, 

Where was this ? 

JOHN. 

Even at the corner of the way, that joins 
The upper with the lower road they lay,* 

• The road through Oxford, Stratford-on-Avon, and Henley-in-Arden 
to Birmingham, was the chief northern road. At Wootton Wawen a road 
branches out on the eastern side of the main road, and runs along the ridge 
of hills before described, till it joins the main road on the top of liyeridge 
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And then escaped along the mountain's hrow. 
One thing is certain, she is safe removed 
From Lovat'a power. The rest to fate we leave. 

Re-enter Anslem. 

ANSLEM. 

Why need I tarry longer ? I know all 

That I need ask for. Friends, the morning dawns, 

I mast away; excuse my abrupt departure. [Exit Anslem. 

RICHARD. 

Oh wife, we are ruined ; I forgot that fellow. 

« 

MARGERY. 

Oh husband, oh my son, what shall we do '^ 

JOHN. 

Why, what is this ? How, have we been betrayed ? 
Father, who is he ? Mother, call him back. 

[Exit Margery. 

RICHARD. 

Follow him, wife, and tell him John would see him. 

tie asked for you, before I let him in. 

He says that he knows Edith. I concealed him, 

Hearing you coming, at his own request ; 

And he has heard all that has now transpired. 

JOHN. 

I think I know liis voice. He would woo Edith ; 
Were he a spy, he would not so soon have left us. 

MARGERY (re-entering,) 
He is out of sight already, we are ruined. 

JOHN. 

Mother, not yet. You do not know his errand. 
Elgiva has more friends than at the castle. 

hill, about twelve miles from Birmingham. It is now stopped up at that 
end. A lane connecting the two roads, and running on to King's Norton, 
crosses at the foot of Li?eridge hill. It is about two miles from the upper 
crossing to Henley. 

F 
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With your good leaves I will retire to rest. 
My woand is painful, and I wish for sleep. 

[Exernni Omnbs. 



SCENE II.— ELGIVA'S CHAMBER. 



Enter Lovat. 
Now for my fair one's promise. Where is she ? 
Heaven and earth ! What means all this ? 

iTo Austin, wiikM. 
Austin, haste to the Countess, say I beg 
She will this instant here. Is she then fled ? 
Thas, like a fowler, who has tried each art 
Te get some favourite bird within his toil. 
Just as he thinks his object is obtained. 
It takes to wing, and mocks his vain attempts ; 
Even so has she eluded all my snares. 
And by this daring act escaped my hand. 
Though spies have been set round her, though each art 
Has been employed to estrange the Countess from her. 
When chance, at last, had placed her in my power — 
That I should lose her thus ! And what a flight ! 
Who could imagine that a woman's form 
Would dare to make the trial, or succeed ? 
How well she feigned submission to my will — 
To be outwitted thus is worst of all. 
Good Morning to my Lady. 

Enter Countess. 

COUNTESS. 

My Lord, good morning. 
What business calls thus early, that I am sent for ? 
Where is Elgiva ? 
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LOVAT. 

See this open window — 
See here this cord, that reaches to the fosse, 
And then ask where is Elgiva ? You may now 
Be certain, that the charge I made is true* 
That she is leagued with Leicester's foes, and thus 
Has fled from meeting yonr returning lord. 
You little thought a form so fair could hide 
A heart, so false, so base, so treacherous. 

COUNTESS. 

Indeed, it would appear so. Oh Elgiva, 
How could yoi; thus deceive me ! Is it thus 
You recompen^se our kindness ? Have not I 
Watched o'er your youth, with more than mother's love ? 
When left an orphan, I was your protectress ; — 
The parent ben could not, beneath her wing, 
Nestle her favourite chicken to her breast, 
With greater fondness, than 1 had for you. 
Infatuate girl, what madness turns thy brain? 
But what is here ? a note addressed to me. [reads. 

" Dear L^dy, 

** Forgive me ; I am forced to fly from the 
Castle, to save my honour from the grasp of that lascivious 
villain, Lovat. Pray for me, and pity the poor distressed 

" Elgiva." 
Lovat read that, and clear you, if you can. 

LOVAT. 

My Lady — I— I— really this is strange. 

Do you. believe it 7 What will not guilt resort to I 

That I should offer insult to your ward — 

Do you suppose it possible ? Have you 

So mean opinion of your Leicester's friend ? 

(The Servants and Guards assemble at the door.) 
QUARP, fat the door.) 
I have. 
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LOVAT. 

What insolence is tbis ? Who is he 
That dares repeat that word ? 

AUSTIN, (dragging in the guard.) 
My Lord, 'tis he, 
Who uttered it, what is yonr pleasure with him ? 

GUARD, (puihing him away,) 
Loose me, thou pampered varlet. Stand aside. 

LOVAT, (striking him.) 
Silence, base slave ! I'll teach you better manner?* 

GUARD. 

Tyrant, lay on ; the Countess shall know all. 

COUNTESS, (gets between them,) 
What means all this ? Lovat, stand aside. 
Soldier, if you have any thing to say. 
You shall be heard. Here I stand between you. 
Proceed at once. 

GUARD. 

Then Lovat is a villain. — 
It is well known to every soldier here. 
That for the vilest ends she was made prisoner. ;. 
That dastard wretch, who pampers to his passions. 
Knows what I say is true. Their hateful schemes 
Have oft been overheard, and often talked of. 
Last night, as on my post I kept the watch, 
£v'n at the midnight hour he stole upon her : — 
I watched his steps, and heard her prayers for mercy. 

LOVAT. 

Seize him, Austin ! — drag him to the dungeon — 
And there, in chains and darkness, let him perish. 

GUARD. 

Stand off. Who first shall touch mo, falls. 

/"Austin attempts to seize him. The Guard knocks 
Austin down, and runs out,) 
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Enter Edith. 

EDITH. 

¥es, honoured Lady, what you hear is true. — 

Your noble ward has oft complained to me. 

Of Lovat's treatment, and his rude behaviour. 

The charge that he has made against her, shows 

The deep laid scheme to get her in his power. 

' Tis true that she met Lionel. 'Tis true 

She talked with him : — and what is more, she loves him.— - 

From childhood's dawn their hearts have been entwined : 

Then could she e'er betray him ? Though they met, 

'Twas accidental. He had rashly ventured 

To gain an interview, by her unlocked for. 

She knew him not, till he revealed himself, 

More than 1 did, who ne'er before had seen him. 

But she is guiltless of the serious charge 

Of being traitor to the cause of Leicester. [Exit EniTif* 

COUNTESS, to LOVAT. 

Gracious heavens ! what is it I have heard ? — 
Hence from my sight, thou monster in disguise ; 
And never let me see your hated form. 
Oh, that my Lord were by to hear all this. 

LOVAT. 

My Lady, hear me. Hear what I can say 

To clear myself. Do not, unheard, condemn me. 

COUNTESS. 

Too often have I heard you. I have listened 

To your feigned tales, that forced my kindness from her. 

I see it all, I know it, now too late. Elgiva ! oh Elgiva! 

[Exit weeping. 

LOVAT. 

Off to your duty, ye ill-mannered slaves ! 

Why stand ye gaping there ? Disperse, I say. \ExeunJt. 
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SCENE III.-^RICHARD'S HOUSE. 



Margery and John. 

MARGERY. 

How fares my son, this morning? 

JOHN. 

I feel better : 
A short repose has very much refreshed me. 
My arm feels rather sore. Good morning, father. 

Enter Richard. 

RICHARD. 

My sou, good morning ; you seem quite revived^ 

JOHN. 

Losing a little blood will do no harm, 

The wound will soon be well. Alas, Elgiva ! 

RICHARD. 

Son, set your mind at ease. Though she has fallen 
Into rough hands, she may be safe from danger. 
'Tis seldom outlaws injure helpless women. 
Who does the best, that lies within his means. 
To rescue virtue and assist distress. 
May leave the event to heaven, who orders all. 
We must think on ourselves ; for soon^ the storm. 
That hourly thickens and towards us rolls. 
Will burst its awful thunder o'er our heads, 
And who will stem its fury ? On it rolls. 
Winged on the battle's whirlwind ; and its shafts 
Will strike yon noble pile. Soon will our streets 
!Be thronged with hostile troops intent on plunder ; 
And little matters it to us to know 
Which party is to rob us. Let us then 
Secure what valuables we are possessed of, 
And hide them, till the hurricane is over. 
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MARGERY. 

Why think you, husband, they will isjare us ? 

RICHARD. 

When rathiesfi war lays bare his blood-atatned aroi^ 
Order and justice flee. The noian, whose heart 
Was gentle as the spotless playful lamb. 
Loses his nature and becomes a wolf. 
All pity choked, all tenderness removed. 
Each guilty passion roused ; revenge and hate, 
Rape, rapine^ plunder, onwards urge their course, 
And friend and foe all suffer in their tarn. 

MARGBRY. 

Then must our long-saved hard-earned trifle go. 
To enrich those robbers, who make war their trade $ 
Or what is worse, those followers of the camp. 
That live by plunder ? In the forest's maze 
Seek out some secret spot, and there conceal 
What is of value ; that, when danger comes. 
We may by flight escape the scene of horrors. 

Enter a Soldier, hastily. 

SOLDIER. 

Flee, Richard, flee ! Your Edith bids you flee^ 
If you would save yourself from Lovat's fury. 
You are suspected. Save yourself. Be quick. 

[Exit Soldier. 

RICHARD. 

What means all this ? No sooner spoke than fled ! 
Now then away at once. Fetch me the money, 

[Exit AIargery. 
That we will strive to save ; now home farewell. 
Oh Heaven, send peace and order to our land ! 

Re-enter Margery, with Mdney and Plate, 

MARGERY. 

Here, Richard, is our money. Take besides, 
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These little articles of value witb you : 
And for awhile farewell. Haste to the forest. 
They will soon be here. Make haste to save you. 
Farewell^ my husband. John, my son, farewell ! 

RICHARD. 

Farewell, awhile ! 

JOHN. 

Mother, awhile farewell. 

[Exeunt Richard and John. 

MARGERY. 

Protect them, Heaven, and keep them from his reach ; 
What will become of Edith ? Oh my daughter. 
You are in his power; may holy angels guard you. 
But see, they come, I must awhile detain them. 
Or they will seize my husband and my son :— ^ 
And if I am compelled to forge a lie. 
To save their lives, may Heaven forgive the crime. 

Enter Guards. 
1st guard. 
Good morning, dame. We wish to see your husband. 

MARGERY. 

My friends, pray sit, I'll fetch a little li(}Uon 
My husband is gone to Wawen, upon business. 
I expect him shortly here : be seated, pray you. 

[Exit Margery. 
2nd guard. 
I suspect, if she but knew our errand. 
She would not offer us a draught so freely : 
But if we have to wait till he returns, 
Wine makes the time fly swiftly. For my part, 
I think the best companion of the two. 

Re- enter margery, with Liquor^ 

MARGERY. 

Spare it not, Soldiers, if you like its flavour. 
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1st guard. 
My service, dame ! 

MARGERY. 

I thank you; hand it round. 

2nd guard. 
'Tis excellent ; I wish your husband here, 
To pledge him too. 

MARGERY. 

He would make you welcome. 
Saw you my daughter when you left the Castle ? 

2nd guard. 
This morn I saw her, she was then in health. 
Will your husband tarry long ? 

MARGERY. 

Unless detained. 
He will be home directly : pray wait awhile. — 
Come, drink, you do not like the liquor. 

1st guard. 
I wish him here : we have but little leisure. 

MARGERY. 

If time will not permit your tarrying longer. 

Soon as he comes, I will send him to the castle. 

Though I would rather that you waited for him. — 

I'm glad my Edith's well. May health attend you. [drinks. 

GUARDS. 

Thank you, dame, the same to you, and years of it. 
£xcuse a moment's absence. [Exeunt Guards. 

MARGERY. 

You will not find him. 
I wish I could detain them here an hour. 

Re-enter Guards. 

1st GUARD. 

Soldiers, time is wasting, we are wanted. 
Dame, send your husband, soon as he returns. 

G 
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MARGERY. 

I will. Good morning, if you wait no longer. 

2nd guard. 
Dame, good day, be sure and send him quickly. 

[Exeunt Guards. 

MARGERY. 

By this they are safe. Let me unto my task. 

And all of value hide in some recess : 

But not the cellar, that they are sure to enter. [Exit 

END OF THE THIRD ACT. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I.— CASTLE-HALL. 



LOVAT. 

They, too, have escaped me ; and though Edith 
Is now imprisoned for the part she took, 
Yet vengeance is not satisfied. I trust 
I yet may have them in my power, and then 
They shall know what it is to rouse my anger. 

Enter Guard. 

GUARD. 

My Lord, this instant, RatclifT is arrived 

From Leicester's camp, and has a message for you* 

LOVAT. 

Bring him hither, I much wish to hear 
What progress they are making. Inform the Countess 
A courier is arrived from Leicester's army, [Exit Guard. 

Enter Ratcliff. 

RATCLIFF. 

My Lord your servant. 1 have heen dispatched 
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By Leicester, to request yon to provide. 
Without delay, supplies and warlike stores 
For to sustain a lengthened siege : also. 
To lose no time in causing each defence. 
That art can form, or reason can suggest, 
For strengthening the castle and approaches* 

LOVAT. 

'Tis done already. We have ample stores 

For six months' siege ; and could defy the power 

Of any hostile force, had we but got 

Men, with true hearts, to stand in its defence : 

But disaffection reigns within these walls, 

And makes our feeble garrison still weaker. 

I have sent off, to reinforce the army, 

Each man that could be spared, whilst those now here^ 

Through constant toil and watching, murmur loud. — 

Young Simon, with his army, has arrived 

At Kenilworth, and there abides instructions. — 

Has Henry joined his father ? 

9ATCLIFF. 

Ere this he has. 
I met them, on my journey, on their march, 
About ten miles from Gloucester. But 'tis strange 
That Simon stays at Kenilworth, for he 
Has had instructions to proceed at once 
To join his father !9^ith the utmost speed. 
The messenger must have betrayed his trust, 
Or he has fallen into Edward's hands. 
Should not a messenger be sent unto him ? 

LOVAT. 

I think it would be well. Here comes the Countess. 

Enter Countess. 

RATCLIFF. 

Great Leicester greets your Ladyship, and trusts 
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Shortly to be with you. He is in health ; 
Though weather-worn 9 and weary of his march. 

COUNTESS. 

When do you return ? 

RATCLIFF. 

Without delay. 

COUNTESS. 

Then tell my noble Lord I wish him here. 

And shall count every hour a day, until 

He safe returns* Matters of great moment 

Have here transpired, which cause his presence needful* 

I will not trust myself to explain further ; 

But when he comes he will be much amazed. 

RATCLIFF. 

Your Ladyship's commands shall be obeyed. 
In aught besides can I perform your pleasure ? 

Enter Guard. 

GUARD, 

This moment, at the gate, is one arrived. 
Who carries fear and terror in his face. 
His steed is white with foam, except the flanks. 
Which stream with blood, from spurring. 
He demands instant admission. 

LOVAT. 

Let him in. \^Exit Guard. 

COUNTESS. 

What tale of horror are we now to hear? 

Enter Officer. 

OFFICER. 

From Kenilworth I have fled to bear ill tidings.* 
The camp has been surprised, and Simon's army. 
With great slaughter, routed. He has escaped; 

*• About thirteen mUes from Henley-in-Arden. 
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Bat the Lord of Oxford, and great nnmber more 
Of nobles with him, are in Edward's hands. 

COUNTESS. 

What, has Simon's army been surprised and rented ? 

OFFICER. 

Lady, it is too true. The daring Edward, 

13y forced marches, led a chosen band 

Through the forest's mazes, and this morning early. 

Ere break of day, burst on us unawares. 

And carried all before them. How they knew 

The point left undefended, I know not; 

'Tis certain they knew well our disposition. 

And took advantage of it. 

LOVAT. 

Was there not, 
A few days since, a pilgrim near the place. 
Holding converse with stragglers of your party ? 

OFFICER. 

I saw such one myself. 

LOVAT. 

And he was Lionel. — 
All to their posts, and see the gates well guarded. 

[Exeunt Omnes, 



SCENE II.— FOREST.— FRONT OF A HUT. 



EL6IVA. 

Sweet is the breath of day, afar removed 
From walls of lofty state. Hail, lovely spring. 
Who deckest the opening year, with fairest flowers ! 
The primrose pale, the violet's perfume. 
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The droopiDg cowslip, and the lovely blnebell. 

With thousand flowers, neglected and unknown. 

Lie spread beneath my feet. The velvet turf. 

Softer than carpet of the choicest web, 

Springs fresh and green. The hawthorn's whitening boughs 

Perfume the air ; whilst myriad little birds. 

In one vast concert, join their tuneful throats. 

To hail thy blest return with joyful lays.— ^ 

Such is the face of nature. But my heart 

Too ill accords with the glad scene around me. 

Flying from Lovat, I am made the prisoner 

Of outlaws and of robbers. If I may 

Awhile remain amongst them unmolested, 

( For yet they have behaved with great civility,) 

I may be safer from that Lovat*s hands, 

Than if I should escape them. Here he comes^ 

Who made me prisoner, and their leader with him. 

Their words run high, surely they are quarrelling. 

[Conceals herself. 
Enter Outlaws. 
1st outlaw. 
As leader, she is mine, and I will have her. 

2nd outlaw. 
^Twas I who seized her, and she shall be mine. 

1st outlaw. 
You rascal, would you mutiny ? Dare you 
Assert your claim, when I at once forbid you ? 

2nd outlaw. 
And do you think to play the tyrant over us, 
To seize on what you please, reject the rest ? — 
In what, then, do you differ from our nobles. 
Who trample on all law, and laugh at justice. 
And to avoid whose tyranny, we have fled 
To lead this life precarious. She is mine. 
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And he, who dares molest her, bat one moment. 
Shall dearly rue his rashness and presumption. 

1st outlaw. 
Darest thou say so ? Then at once give up 
Thy claim to her, or with thy sword defend it. [jfig^* 

EL6IVA. 

Now, then, I must away. Here, too, I find 
Approaching ruin, if I fly not from it. [Runs off^ 

1st outlaw wounded and disarmed^ 

1st outlaw. 
Spare my life, I here renounce my claim. 

2nd outlaw. 
Where is she ? She is fled. 'Tis not a minute 
Since here I saw her. I must quickly seek her. 

{1st Outlaw enters the Au/, :2 nd goes off on the contrary 

side to Elgiva.) 



SCENE III.— ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST. 



Anslbm and Jerome. 

ANSLEM. 

Jerome, here let us rest beneath the shade. 

For i feel very weary. I have had 

But little sleep of late : it will refresh me« 

Scarcely was I relieved from standing guard 

Over the fair Elgiva, than the trumpet 

Sounded to muster, and we marched away.— 

Since then I have been on foot, whilst you have rested. 

Back unto Henley, from Henley to our cave 

During the night, and now we have wandered here. — 

I'll have a sleep, and you may watch the while. 
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JEROME. 

Then sleep. As yet I see no track how we 
Shall find out their retreat. One thing is cortain. 
We are safe here from any observation.—* 
The sun has now attained his highest point, 
Beneath these trees I'll screen me from its rays. 

[They retire among the trees. 
Enter Richard and John. 

JOHN. 

Here let us rest, my arm is very painful. 

Whilst you seem quite fatigued. This spot is lonely. 

And the foliage thick. Sure we may rest in safety. 

RICHARD. 

Awhile we will, and call up recollection 
Of what is past, and what the future bears us. 
Where shall we go ? We have but just escaped 
The hands of Lovat. For a few days longer 
We must evade his power ; 'twill then be over. — 
Ah John, you see what I have often said. 
That great men's quarrels are the poor man's ruin. 
When monarchs war, their guiltless subjects bleed ; 
When cursed ambition kindles civil strife. 
The people fall, to make their nobles great; 
Whilst wild destruction, like a whirlwind spreads, 
O'erthrowing all that comes within its reach. — 
I wish this burthen safe, could we not, here, 
Find some recess, in which we could conceal it ? 
Jerome rouses Anslem, and enters. 

JEROME. 

That need not further trouble you. Myself 
Will bear it for you ; quickly give it me. 

RICHARD. 

Ah, who are you, that in this lonely place, 
Lurk to surprise and rob the weary traveller ? 
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JEROME. 

And who are you, that would, in such a place, 
Conceal a treasure, that you dare not carry ? 
May be you have robbed some one, and would hide 
Your lawless booty, till night veiled removal. 

RICHARD. 

Indeed, you are mistaken. {To Anslem.) Sure I have seen 

Your face before, but cannot call to mind 

The when or where. You are one of Leicester's guards. 

JEROME. 

That matters not to thee. Give me the burden 

That wearies thee to carry. At once surrender. [Draws, 

ANSLEM. 

Jerome, stand back. Who dares but lay his hand 
On Edith's father, shall repent his rashness. — 
Richard, with us you are safe, for Edith's sake. 
I was a serf of Leicester; — you are a freeman ;— 
And though my vassalage might check my hopes. 
It never could my love. To fair Arden's Rose 
Your daughter was attendant ; and I thought 
The blooming lily, by Elgiva's side, 
Outrivalled her in sweetness. Should the day 
Once rise upon me, that shall see me free, 
Without the risk of violated laws 
Impending o'er my head ; my first act then. 
Shall be to throw me at her father's feet, 
And claim her for my bride. What brings you here ? 

RICHARD. 

We fly from Lovat, who would apprehend Us* 

ANSLEM. 

Then come with us, and Lovat ne'er shall find you. — 
But who comes here ? Ye powers, it is Elgiva. — 
Now at length, thank fate, my fortune 's made. 

H 
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Enter Elgiva. 
You fly no farther, lady. 

ELGIVA. 

Ah, who are you. 
That, larking in the forest, would impede 
A helpless woman's passage 7 Let me pass. — 
What Richard — John — prisoners too — and wounded — 
And I again a captive. — Heaven protect me ! 

RICHARD. 

Fear not, fair Lady. We are forced to flee. 

To avoid Lord Lovat's vengeance. Tarry with ns. 

These guards, who watched your door, when in confinement, 

Are now the friends of Lionel. 

ELGIVA. 

Of Lionel ? 

RICHARD. 

Yes. Disgusted, they have left the tyrant's ranks. 
And only wish to save you from his power. 

ANSLEM. 

Hear me, Lady. — I hy chance met Lionel, 

And, with a heart sick with the same disease. 

Our mutual ills produced a mutual feeling. — 

Whilst he adored the Lady, I aspired 

To her attendant's love. We both had lost 

The object in pursuit. Oh, lady fair, 

Love is a passion that all hearts can feel, 

It thrives in every clime. The prince and slave 

Both feel its power alike, and to it yield. — 

To him I swore that I would rescue you : 

He, too, has sworn that Edith shall be mine. 

If we can gain her sire to bless our loves.— 

Tis for this end I am here. For this I sought 

The forest's mazes, to find out the haunt 

Of those outlaws, who seized you. Here we met 

Our Edith's father, and his wounded son. 
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If you can bear a three hours toilsome march. 
Through the thick forest ; I will find a shelter, 
Rough, it is true, and rude, but safe from foes ; 
Where, for a few short hours, you must remain, 
'Till I see Lionel. Art thou content? 

ELGIVA. 

My friend, I kindly thank you. I will go 
With you, and these two worthy gentlemen. 
I owe them much, I now must trouble you. 

RICHARD. 

Let me assist you on our toilsome way. 

And may Heaven shed its kind protection round you. 

[Exeunt Omnbs. 



SCENE IV.— VALE OF EVESHAM. 



Leicester and Officers. 

LEICESTER. 

This day decides the struggle. Nought remains 
But victory or death. O'erpowered by numbers. 
Weakened by fatigue, worn down by hunger. 
Our retreat cut off, and death if we surrender : — 
Nought remains to save us but our valour. — 
Concentrate our forces. Place the king 
In the front rank, and tell those toil-worn slaves 
Their sovereign leads them on. The right wing 
I'll lead myself ; and with my son's fresh troops, 
With Henry in their front, will force their left. 
An opening gained, then hasten from the field, 
And march, as best you can, to Beldesert.— 
What troops are those I see advancing on us ? 
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I know the standards. It is Simon's amy. 
Advanced from Kenil worth to onr snppott. 
Now once again I have hopes. Haste through the troops ; 
Inform them of oar succours ; cheer them on ; 
The day may yet he won. Be this your cry, 
Henry for ever ! Victory or death ! [Exeunt Omnes. 

Enter Lionel, with Prikcb Edward's Arwif» 

LIONEL. 

Halt. Here let as tarry, till the bugle's note 

Sounds the advance. Soldiers, I thank you. 

In Prince Edward's name again I thank you. — 

Your warm devotion to your country's cause. 

Shall not go unrewarded. Your great deeds. 

This day, have saved the kingdom from destruction. 

What, bat the height of loyalty and truth. 

Could have sustained you in your toilsome march — 

Have routed one of Leicester's strongest armies; — 

And made a number of his nobles prisoners ; 

And now, upon the battle-field again, 

Ready to end the war ? Few would believe 

What you have now accomplished. If fatigue 

O'erpowers your frames, (and rest you stand in need of,) 

Without you, Edward's power is now enough 

To crush the rebel foe. Bat if you wish 

To share the conflict, soon to be begun — 

SOLDIERS. 

We will — we will — on — lead us on to victory. 

LIONEI^ 

Your wish shall be indulged. A moment hear me. — 

Soldiers, Englishmen, and Freemen. This day decides 

The struggle, that so long has rent the land ; 

And justice, loyalty, liberty, and truth. 

Are ranged beneath our banners. Who can then 

Have doubts of victory ? Freemen, if you would 

Retain your liberties— enjoy your properties 
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Secure from plunder-^now nerve up your arms. — 
Do not otir nobles seize upon your lands** 
Defy the laws — imprison our sovereign's judges,* 
Keep all they can in vassalage and bondage ? 
Do not they still detain King Henry prisoner ? 
Lest he, by royal charters, should restore 
The people's long lost rights. Your sovereign knowa 
The people's freedom is the monarch's safety : — 
His strongest fortress is the nation*s welfare. — 
Should any meet the king within their ranks, 
Have mind upon his health — preserve his person. — 
Hoist your own standards. We have gained our point ; 
The colours have deceived them. On their flank 
We make our charge, and they cannot withstand it. 
The day is ours, the onslaught is begun. 
The bugle sounds. Let our cry now be. 
As on we rush, — the king and liberty ! March. [Exeunt. 
(Scene changes to another part of the Vale, The battle of 
Evesham, The two armies hotly contending J 

LEICESTER. 

Madness and fury, I am then deceived ! 

'Tis Edward's army ; Simon's troops are routed. — 

fin the heat of the action. King Henry is attacked by a 

SOLDIER.j 

KING HENRY. 

I am Henry of Winchester, your king. 
What, will you kill your sovereign ? 

[Soldier saves him, 

LIONEL. 

God save the king ! protect your royal master. 

* During this reign, Baron de Breaute had thirty-five verdicts given 
against him, at one time, for dispossessing parties of their land. — He 
seized the judge, who tried the cases, and confined him in Bedford Gastle. 
'^lAitUion, 
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PRINCE EDWARD. 

My father ! my father ! ob, my father ! [Leads him off. 

LEICESTER. 

Then, now or never ! 

LIONEL. 

The king and liberty ! 

Fight. Leicester falls. Curtain drops, 

END OF THE FOURTH ACT. 



ACT V. 

SCENE I.— CASTLE-HALL. 



LOVAT. 

This suspense is tiresome. What can this mean ? 
Four horsemen with a flag of truce approaching. 
With a fifth horse bearing a burthen on it, 
Led by a soldier : no tidings from our army. — 

Enter Guards, hearing a sack, 

GUARD. 

My Lord, the party we announced approaching. 
Have reached the castle gates. From their horse 
They threw this burthen down. Its driver mounted. 
And thus he briefly spoke : *' The royal army 
Have sent a present to your noble countess. — 
Soon as the earth shall cover the remains 
Of those, who fell in the late bloody fray. 
They will be here themselves." Then giving spur 
To their fleet steeds, they hastened from the walls. 
And now are out of sight.* 

• The body of Leicester, being found among the dead, was barbaronsly 
mangled by one Roger Mortimer, and then, with an accumulation of in- 
humanity, sent to the wretched widow, as a testimony of the royal party's 
Buccess.'^GoldsmUh , 
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LOVAT. 

[To a Servant.] Inform the Countess. [Exit Servant- 

Until she comes, we view not its contents. 

But sadly I suspect what it contains. — 

Has no one yet arrived from Leicester's army ? 

GUARD. 

My Lord, not yet. 

Enter Countess. 

COUNTESS. 

What business now demands me ? 

LOVAT. 

Thou seest this.r It has, even now, been brought 
From Edward's army ; with a pithy message. 
Which to repeat were insult. Shall we open it ? 

COUNTESS. 

By all means. [They drag Leicester's mangled body cut, 
'Tis my mangled Leicester ! [falh, 

LOVAT. 

Assist the Countess. Now, then, all is over. — 

They raise the Countess. 

COUNTESS. 

[ Wildly,'] Ah, let me see him ! Do not keep me from him f 
Stand off! stand off ! see, see, how they have maimed him \ 
Oh my dear Leicester — speak one word to me — 
Monsters — how could you then thus murder him ? — 
Oh, my dear Leicester ! Oh, my much loved Lord !— 
What gone — gone — gone for ever from me ?— 
Throws herself upon him, and weeps. 
Enter Guard. 

GUARD. 

An officer from the army is arrived. 
And demands to see you on the instant. 

LOVAT. 

Send him in. Too well I guess his errand. 
We know the worst already. Bid him enter. 
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LovAT raises the Countess. 
Enter Officer. 

OFFICER. 

My Lord, I come — {Seeing the dead bod^ of Lbicbstbr. 

But ah, what see I here ? 
Tidings of evil hare not leaden wings — 
This awfal sight forestals my tale of woe, 
And one word more says all. The army 's lost. 

LOVAT. 

But little boots the body, when the head 

Is severed from it. Against Edward's power 

Twere useless, now, to offer much resistance. 

COUNTESS. 

[Reviving,"] Came you from the army ? 

OFFICER. 



Madam, I did. 



When left you it ? 



COUNTESS. 



OFFICER. 

When on the blood-stained fields 
Of E'sham's vale, fighting, great Leicester fell ; 
Whilst by his side, his son, the gallant Henry, 
Shared his fate. — 

COUNTESS. 

Henry, my son, slain too ? 

OF7ICER. 

I would, my Lady, that what I say was false. 

But alas ! it is too true. Soon as 'twas known-, 

A general panic seized the affrighted troops. 

Throwing down their arms, they hastened from the field 

In all directions; aud scarce two remained 

In flight together. I have thence escaped 

Through devious paths, and now have reached these walls.-— 

The country round is full of Edward's troops, 

And soon they will be here. You now know all. 
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COUNTESS. 

[Aside.] Too well 1 know it : now then, all is over. — 

I have long sown the wind, and, now at length, 

I reap a plenteous harvest in the whirlwind. — 

In his ambitious course I urged him on, 

To wrest my feeble brother from his seat. — 

Leicester is slain — my Henry shared his fate — 

Our forces routed, and our power extinguished. — 

My dream of thrones and crowns is at an end; 

And waking, I am a homeless, houseless wretch. 

Doomed to wear out my days a wandering exile. — 

But stay ye tears : — I shall have time enough 

For you to flow. There is not leisure now. 

From these walls, let my Leicester's mangled form 

Be soon removed, unto some secret spot; 

Till time shall be aflbrded for interment. — 

Hence I retire, and rest my only hope, 

Upon the mercy of that injured brother, 

Whose ruin I have sought until this hour. 

[Exeunt Omnes. The Guards bearing Leicester's body.] 



SCENE II.— VALE OF EVESHAM. 



Lionel, Officer and Anslem. 

ANSLEM. 

Our search has not been vain ; for we have met 
The fair Elgiva, flying from the outlaws, 
Wlfo took her prisoner, and she now is safe ; 
But hard her fare, and mean is her abode. — 
Last night, I sat and watched her as she slept, 

I 
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Stretched on our mother earth. A little straw 

Served for her bed and pillow ; and her covering 

Was an old coat, that Jerome threw around her. — 

Prayers and thanksgivings occupy her time, — 

Her prayers for peace; — thanksgivings for her safety. 

My Edith's father is her chief attendant. 

Who, with his son, was forced to flee from Lovat. 

LIONEL. 

Where are they now, that she must fare thus hard ? — 

ANSLEM. 

Within the bowels of that hill, in which 

Our cave is formed ; for thither we conveyed her. — 

The country round is now no longer safe; 

And she prefers to pass a few short days. 

Within the cavern's damp and dreary gloom. 

Than trust herself 'mongst those who hover round her. 

LIONEL. 

Devoted, heroic girl! you need no longer 

Exclude yourself from day, and every comfort ! — 

I cannot go with you to set her free ; 

For unto me is given the command 

Of those brave troops, already on their march, 

To seize Beldesert Castle, and destroy it. — 

There, I hope to see that dastard Lovat; 

If 1 do, he will not like the meeting. — 

In my mind's eye there stands exposed to view 

A long account of insults he has offered, 

And death alone can balance it between us. — 

If I fall, give a full statement of what has transpired 

Unto my brother Glo'ster. He will save her, 

And well repay thee for thy kind attention. — 

But let them not remain one moment more • 

In that damp cavern. I will send a guard, 

That shall protect her and your Edith's friends. 
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Let them retarn without delay to Henley. — 
And Oswald,. here, — provide good horses for them ; 
And with two hundred troops, attend this man. 
Who will commit unto your hands for keeping, 
Three friends of mine. He will he your guide : — 
Protect them; guard their house; secure their persons. 
From every insult, danger, and oppression. — 
I must away at once, my troops are marching ; 
'Twill not be long before we meet again. Adieu I 

[Exit Lionel. 

OSWALD. 

Now on with me : your friends shall be protected. 

ANSLEM. 

A friend of mine shall guide yon on your way, 

I will to Beldesert, to save my Edith. [Exeunt, 



SCENE III.- INTERIOR OF THE CAVERN. 



ELGIVA. 

Here, in this cavern's gloom, removed from day, 

I have passed one night in safety. These kind friends 

Have shewn a gentleness of heart— a kindness — 

That would do honour to a robe of ermine. — 

It is not in the pomp of tinselled wealth — 

The glare of splendour, that surrounds the great — 

It is not in the proffered homage shewn. 

Whilst fortune's smiles await us on our path — 

That sterling friendship 's proved. But in that hour. 

When danger threatens, and when ruin frowns. 

When friends fast-sworn withdraw their proffered love — 
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When wealth is useless, and its trappings servo 
But to impede the path, that leads to safety — 
Ev'n in such hour shines forth the noble soul. 
That honours virtue, and condemns injustice. 
And, at the risk of comfort and of life, 
Holds forth its hand to shield and save the innocent.— 
Such are the men I have found, whose generous hearts 
Are gems of greatest value. They have ventured 
To save me, at the peril of their lives. — 
Should kind fate once more grant me repose, 
How shall [ thank them? how repay their kindness? — 
But where is Lionel ! In the bloody strife 
I know he will be foremost. Shield him Heaven ! 
Spread your invulnerable protection round him. 
And save him from his foes ! Oh send us peace ! 
That we again may have repose and safety. — 

Enter Richard and John. 

RICHARD. 

From the hill's top I see some troops approaching. 
And with them, one, that I believe is Anslem. — 
What can this mean ? Has he betrayed us to them. 
And brought them here, to yield us up as prisoners ? 

ELGIVA. 

You alarm me. Shall we flee for safety ? 

RICHARD. 

Where shall we flee ? At the cavern's mouth 

His comrade stands as sentinel, and none 

Can pass without his leave. Should we o'erpower him 

On the bare suspicion (a task, perhaps, 

We should not find quite easy,) it would be 

A poor return for all their kindness to us ; 

And 'tis too late, for they are close at hand. 

And flight would be impossible. Here comes Anslem* 
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Enter Anslem. 

ANSLEM. 

Fair Lady, and good Richard, I am come 
With orders to remove you from our cavern. — 
Already, are the troops of Edward near 
Beldesert Castle. Leicester's power is over. — 
Lionel has sent with me a chosen band 
To guard you safe to Henley, and protect you. 
Then lose no time, I am anxious to begone ; 
For there is one, at Beldesert, I love, 
Exposed to all the horrors now approaching. 

RICHARD. 

Oh my poor Edith, how will you escape ? 

ANSLEM. 

I will save her. Even through the thickest fray 
I will force my path, and gain admission to her. — 
Safe to your arms I'll bring her. To a slave 
You shall be found indebted for your daughter. 

RICHARD. 

The one, that brings my daughter to my arms. 
Shall be no slave. That act shall gain his freedom. 
If wealth or interest can procure it for him. 

[Exeunt Omnbs. 



SCENE IV.— CASTLE.— FRONT OF THE GATES. 



Soldiers running out, 

SOLDIER. 

Why tarry to be butchered ? All is over : 
Throw down your arms, and make your peace with Edward. 

[ Throws down his swords 
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(LoY AT runs and gets before them. An slem passes through, 
and enters the gates.J 

LOVAT. 

Cowards, where would you flee ! Back I say, — 
Back to your duty, and defend each post* 

SOLDIER. 

For whom ? for thee ? Tyrant, thy reign is oren 

LOVAT. 

[Cuts him downJ] Perish, thou traitor. Back I say to duty. 

(Soldiers re-enter the gates* 
(Whilst LovAT is driving his men back into the Castie, 
Lionel enters at the head of his advanced GtMrd,) 

LIONEL. 

On my brave fellows — on ! The gates are open. — 
Protect the females ! You are free to plunder ! — 
Ah, who is here ? Loval you are well met ! 

[Soldiers rush into the Gates. 

LOVAT. 

Rash boy, retrace thy steps. I would not kill thee ! 

LIONEL. 

Because thou canst not. Tyrant, now beware ! 
The fair Elgiva shall be well avenged. 

{l^ey fight. Lionel is wounded and staggers. He 
recovers himself, springs forward, and runs Lovat 
through,) 

LIONEL. 

For Justice and Elgiva ! 

LOVAT. 

Curse on that thrust. [Falls and dies. 

Lionel sinks exhausted. 

Enter Anslem and Edith from the Gates. 

Fresh Troops come up» 

ANSLEM. 

Run, Edith, run ; we soon shall be secure. 
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Resistance is all over. But good heavens, 
Who have we here 7 Lovat and Lionel ! — 

LIONEL. 

What, Anslem ? aid me. Help me from the gates. 
To some retired spot, where I may rest. 

ANSLEM. 

You hleed to death. Let me bind np yonr wound. 

[ Takes his handkerchief, and binds up his head. 
Soldiers, save your general, he is wounded.—* 
Help me to bear him to a place of safety. — 
I have a friend, who will afford a welcome. 
And spare no pains or care to save or serve him. 

[Exeunt Anslem, Edith und Soldiers, bearing 
Lionel, the rest enter the Castle.] 



SCENE v.— RICHARD'S HOUSE* 



MARGERY. 

[Loffking <mi of the window. 
Now round the castle's base its foes approach, 
And war, with all its horrors, is before us. — 
Oh my Edith ! my child ! my child ! who now 
Shall save you from their fury ? Heaven protect you ! — 
But what comes here ! my husband and my son, 
Guarded as prisoners, and the fair Elgiva 
I« captive with them. What will now befal us ? — 
Ent^ Richard, John and Elgiva. 

RICHARD. 

Kind fate, once more, has given me back to thee. — 
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MARGERY. 

Oh, my hasband, restored to me in safety ? 

JOHN. 

Yes, mother, we are safe, how fares yoar health ? 

MARGERY. 

This happy meeting would, at once, restore 
Health to the sick, and make the cripple dance. 

RICHARD. 

Dame, for awhile, this lady is our guest.— 
She is worn out with terror, toil, and watching. 
Take her to your own room ; procure refreshment.— 
A little sleep will prove of service to her. 

MARGERY. 

This way, fair Lady. 

ELGIVA, 

Dame, I thank your kindness. — 
I will with you : but to these aching eyes 
The downy rest of sleep will be a stranger, 
Until I know the fate of this day's struggle. 
Oh Lionel I Lionel ! Angels guard you through it ! 

[Exeunt Elgiva and Margery. 

RICHARD. 

Where is Anslem ? Since we left the cavern, 
I think I have not seen him. Is he without ? 

JOHN. 

Jerome has been our guide, as for Anslem, 
He has not been of the party. 

Enter Anslem and Edith. 

ANSLEM. 

H6re I am then. — 
Richard, I have kept the promise made to you ; 
From a slave's hand receive your daughter safe. 

EDITH (embracing Richards) 
Oh, my father, my father, he has saved me : 
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Throttgli dangers sought my dungeon, burst it open, 

Bore me in safety from the castle's walls, 

And gave me to your arms. Will you not thank him ? 

RICHARD. 

My child, I have so much to thank him for, 
That I must choose a more befitting time. 
Anslem, my friend, your hand. You have fulfilled 
The promise made me. I remember mine. 
But what is now approaching ? 

ANSLEM. 

Lionel. 
Fainting and breathless at the castle gates 
I found him lying, Lovat dead beside him. — 
I staunched his wound, and had him here conveyed. 
For we are all concerned in his recovery. — 
His wound is ghastly, but I think not fatal. — 
Procure a little cordial to revive him. 

(Richard ^/cAes wine^ Soldiers enter, and place 
Lionel in a chair, 

LIONEL. 

My friends, I thank you. I shall soon be better. 

RICHARD. 

My Lord, this cordial draught perhaps, may cheer you. 

LIONEL. 

My worthy friend you are kind. It will refresh me. 

[drinks. 
Is Elgiva safe ? I see her fair attendant. 

EDITH. 

What is my dear beloved mistress here ? 

RICHARD. 

My Lord, she is safe, we wished her to repose. 
Re-enter Margery and Elgiva. 

EDITH. 

My Mother ! 

K 
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MARGERY. 

Come to my armi, my child. [7%^ ewtbraee, 

EL61VA. 

Oh Lionel ? my dear, my wounded Lionel ! 
li it thus we meet? 'Twas a prophetic voice 
That last I heard yon utter. " We meet again. 
When danger thickens, and when ruin spreads." 

LIONEL. 

Elgiva dear, mine was no prophet's voice : 

Before we met a happier time arrived. 

Two glorious days have saved our wretched coantry. 

And crushed the rebel's power. Leicester is slain — 

Henry, his sou, is dead — their armies routed. 

And their power annihilate. The ruffian Lovat 

Stretched lifeless on the ground — our foes extinguished — 

Our king restored to power — and civil strife 

At once is ended — and though slightly wounded, 

I have most ample means to shield and save yon. 

ELGIVA. 

Oh Lionel ! then is that noble house 
At once extinguished ? Then I am left alone. 
Without a guide, protector, or a friend, 
Save these around me, and the powers above. 

LIONEL. 

[Kneels.] Come to my arms, and bless me with your love, 
Your childhood's friend will be your guard through life : 
Our hearts were formed to love and live together. 

ELGIVA. 

Rise Lionel. Here is my hand. My heart 
Was always yours. 

LIONEL. 

[Embracing her.] May peace and joy await us. 
Where are my friends, who have brought to my arms, 

[Anslem and Jerome come farward. 
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So rich a treasure ? Anslem, from this hour 
You and your comrade lose the name of bondmen. 
And wealth and lands only abide your asking. 

ANSLEM. 

My Lord 9 I thank you ; and may every blessing 

Attend you and your lady. All I ask 

Is to be made as happy as yourself. 

Richard, no longer am I Leicester's vassal, 

I am at last a freeman. Now I dare [kneels. 

Aspire to Edith's hand. If I have done 

Ought to deserve her love, or thanks from you. 

That gift will more than compensate all toil. 

And make me happy as this gallant noble. 

RICHARD. 

[Taking kis hand.] Anslem, rise. It is to you I owe her, — 
It is to you I owe my own security. — 
Edith, if it is your wish to marry Anslem, 
Give him your hand, and may you long be happy. 

Edith gives Anslem her hand, 

ANSLEM. 

Ten thousand blessings on this happy hour. 

JOHN. 

The work of desolation is begun, 

The castle's walls are lost in smoke and flame. 

[Curtain drops. 



THE END. 
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— Cope, jun. - 

— Corbett 

— Dawes 

— Edge 

— Evans 

Dr. Bell Fletcher 
Fry, Esq. 

Mr. Griffiths, Solicitor 

— H. Hunt - 

— C. Hill 

— Hadley 

— Hunt 

— Hunt 



Edgbaston 
ditto 
ditto 
Bartholomew-st, Birmingham 

Handsworth 

Birmingham 

ditto 
Edgbaston 

Birmingham 
Handsworth 

ditto 

Edgbaston 

ditto 
Smethwich 
- Hockley Abbey 
Handsworth 



ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIBERS. 



Mr. Jukes, Surgeon 

— Lloyd, ditto 

Mollineux^ Esq. 
Mr. S. Minsbull 

— Gates, Surgeon 

Rev. J. Packwood 

Mr. Palmer, jun. Solicitor 

— Potts 

— J. W. Phipson 

— Partridge, Surgeon - 

— Russell 

— Jolin Sinicox, Solicitor 

— J. Summerfleld 

— llicbard Thomas 

— lienryTwiss 

— Webb, Solicitor 
VV. Williams, Esq. 



Birmingham 

Edgbaston 

Kenilworth 
Birmingham 

Satton 

ditto 
Birmingham 

ditto 
Edgbaston 
Bordesley . 

Hands worth 

Birmingham 
Birmingham Heath 

Birmingham 
ditto 

ditto 
Handsworth 




* ■ '.It* ■ • jOrk-, 



